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. Thi^ -report is i'htended to prDvide a summary re.cord p£ the de^eicpnent 

'and evaluation of one of the prqducts produced by the Eduoational Management 

Program. The product is not, however,, considered by "the Laboratory to be/ 

complete aiid 'ready for sale to^otential user"5 by the Laboratory' at this* tiral. 

Thus, this^i-eport sjiould be viewed primarily *as a 'status report for a product 

*■ ■ ' . ' . ^' ' ' ■ ' 

that cannot be finished how because, the necessary additional funds .'ate not 

fttesently available. • _ ' ^ ■ > 

There, are two- factors tha^t contributed' to the unfinished development " of 

the product. First, planning for ^the. actual introduction in classrooms of • - 
... ' . ■ • 

an instructional program is a task that is ver>' much constrained by specific 
circumstances that 6xist in the .school' or district where the program is to 
b^ used . Hovv the task should and can be 'done is also greatly depei^ent on * ' 
the extent to 'which prior tasks have been canplet'ed ^satisfactorily. It is 
even possible that there is no kind of preparation that can be offered to 
school 'staffs in this area, except as ii is designed by someone who can 
appreciate the unique problems in a particular school setting. ' : - 

Second, the approach taken in the conceptualization of'^this unit was a 
marked departure from that follow^ in the development "of other units that 
had been undertaken by the Educational Management Program/ This was, in 
large part, reflection of the issues discussed abpve. Ihe effort was made 
to infd'm school staffs about general proce.sses that could be useful when 
applied to unique situations. The approach seons a correct one,, but the 
creation of materials that will lead pe6ple to appreciate and'^apply new 
processes is much more challenging than the teaching of new knowledge or 
skills. 



Tlie fa^t that the unit is inconq)l^e-ntay be seen,' in part, as testimony 

-V^f'^to the greater difficulty of the und^taking. The progress ftiade in the 
, » <• J' ■ '*'^ , • . " ■ > 

i v,dfevelQpient'of th^ unit indicates that wi-di_ additional time and effort it 

V could be made quite -useful in broadening the experience and^ knowledge of 

school staffs in an iinpprtaht aijea. ^ 

^ Everv though the product 'is inc.OTipletd according to accepted Laboratory 

, standards, 'it is not necessary to cbnclude that it should not be disseminated 

through other ehajmels^^or use in particular situations. It seems .likely 

that skilled. consultants accustomed to working with/school staffs in a 

^facilitative way may find t|-ie,unit to be a very useful resource for increas- 

, ^ their efficiency.' ITie unit may also be of value to school staffs in . 

assessing their ovr-n progress' in the^ complicated process of placing hew . 

instixictional programs that will better meet the needs of their students. 

' ' The unit, accompanied by this status report, will ^e made available for 

.such uses through ERIC, and other appropriate procedures for placing it in the 

public doma;^ will be sought.. Additional developnent work will be done i£ 

opportumties for -such effort arise o ^ • * " 



Richard W. Watkins 

Program Director ' • ^ 

Educational Management Program 
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. ■ ' Development and Evaluation of 

■ ' Plannong Program Implementation; A 'Prcy-ess- Guide ' 

• ' ; ' •. - . . • "*c ■ V - 

, _ Planning Pr ogram Implementatgoh is one .of six sets of materials developed ' 
to iiipease ,the skilU Knowledge an^ 'undfejfstaMing of school personnel- in the 
area of instructional' planning and management, Instructional planning is . " 
defined generally ag^^that area of educational administration that is concerned 

* * ' ' • - \ * ^ , 

•with providing educational oppoi-tuiiities ror children. .Tliis area ma? be fur- 

I ^- - - . - ■. ' 

ther defined .as- involving the. establishment of«^instructi^l program parposes, 

'the design and implanentatioir of programs, and the evaluation of. i^e*'instruc- 
tional. programs ,^ This unit is directed teethe second. of these three areas. ' 

•■ If differs from the other u])its in thij? series, however, in that it places 
much greater emphasis on familiarization with and use of particular kinds of ' ' 
processes in a ?ystfematic way than on the 'development of specific skills or 
impafrting knowledge. *, ^\ ^ - ' * 

■ , .-Intended IJsers '\ f"*^ •) 

"^^ T — '' - \' ■ 

The materials of PI arming .Program Impliementation are designed for those • 

■ ( , ' ^ •, . * 
school personnel wlio are directiy. concerned with planning for the introduction ' 

of a chosen or developed instnictional program in classrooms. The specific , 

^ole titles of such staff will vary from district to district, but most often 

•will include building principals-,, department, heads , district curriculum 

specialists, and classroom teachers.' 'Ihe unit is 'designed primarily for, and 

' ■ . • * - ■ 

will likely be kost useful to, staff members drawn from a single scliool,?or 

groUi>x5f schools, who are faced with a ccmmop instructional- problSlL It may 

also be useful to groups composed of staff from different 'schools or districts 

as in university graduate courses tor inter-district Workshop^; but this will 

' , ■ . ... , 

result in a somewhat artificial use of the material, and is not likely ^o be 

" * • ■ ' « 
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- / , . • • .• • •'^^ 

. • • • / 

as successful as would-be -the case with -a more h'cmogeneous ^oup. 
■ . { ■ ^ ' ■ \ - . • 

• ,; " Product Purposes and Description " , ' " - • . 

ilie goal 6f this unit -is to aid school -staff to pr6duce implementation . ' 
plans for their programs or projects, that'are useful, imnediately applicable; 
arid sufficiently detailed so th^t those, who have work with the plans will ' 
understand what ^taff members 'are to do .aiJd- why. The unit itself consists ' 
Of printed materials ;^hich pres&it guidelines foj considering the-aspects of, 
pr^am design that have implications for 'program implemfentation; With partic- ' 
ular attejition to the details that need attention^ter a !spLific program 
has been choseft. Hie text* emi^hapizQs that the.,plahning process propos^ is 
only one of a variet)^ of ways that the 'task might be approached, and that the 
unit should be- used as a guide to thoughtful- planrting, rather than a book'^of 
rules or' steps that must be followed. TTie unit is based on, the assumptions 
Ca) that planning to Implement a^progrSm is a group process that mst involve 
those who will have responsibility for actual implementation* in making the 
decisions about the programs, V) tliat the'se staff members' already have the 
capability for performance of the necessary planning tasks witl| only the direc- 
tion provided by general' guidelines, and (c) that the particular program to be 
implemented has already been chosen to meet a pressing problem faced by a school 

It IS presently judged that an actual implementation plan might be devel- 
oped using the Unit in six'- sessions^ of about three hours each. It is antici- 
pated, however, that there will be considerable variation in the tijiie 
requirements from one situation' to another depending on the characteristics 
of the group and the amount of effort that has been devoted to the prior steps 
of program planning. The first two sessions are devoted to placing jjnplallentia- 
tion planning in the proper Wtext of overall instructional program planning. 
Reference is made in liiese sessions 'to other materials of potential value if 



^ the plamjers conclude that'^the first stages !,of program "plLinjai^g have not 
been sumciently completed' to permit effective^progfam ^lementation plan- 

. ning. -Ihe. third, fourth and fifth sessions take up. the detailed Rgpcesses of • 
implementation planning. The fina£ session i^ directed td k -review of the 

' ste^s that should logically follow t&s planning -stagg, .6ut the se^sionefs 

•intended to-be-no mofe than a listing and brief- discussion of the fdter steps. 

A list of the-taslcs to be covered duriiigNthe use,o|".thehmi;t is presented- 
below, organized.-by the' recommended structure" of. the six- se^sionsV 



Session I^- Selett planning group-^'a'der- * - \' 
" Define problem' to b^* akdressed," 
.—' " ' 'Sel-ect program objec¥jves . » " 

Session 11^ Design or select a program/project to meet objectives 
Session III Develop inplementat ion.' plan 

* ~" IVrite implsnentatit)n group mission statonent- 
Determine personnel requiranents., including' 
preservice arilcl inservice training 
■ Determin,e material, equipment and other physical 
. requii^anents' 

Session IV Devel-op implementation plan (cont'd)* 

I, "Determine sehool readiness 
^ ■ Plan staff selection^ 
) Plan purchasing schedule 

Plan staff orientation ■ 

Session V Develop implementation jjlan (.cont'd) 

^ Determine costs 
* ^ ; ,Determijie<^pquerice of implanentation tasks 

^ ' Establish^^imeline . ^ . 

. Arrange independent review of plan 

Session VI Develop evaluation plan " ^ 

Secure approval of plan and budget 

Initiate and operate program plan 
' Conclude plans ... 

^ Evaluate program ' . ^ . 

Determine program future 

An appendix to the unit sets forth the crucial, features of the design of 
an ^instructional program in Experience based career education, which can be 



used as a basis f..- program implementation plannuig in the event that users of 
the uirit have-not yet, in fact, chosen a particular program to meet an identi- 
rfied need. Users of the Planning Program Lnplanentation unit are not encouraged 
to make use of this appendix, however^ unless, there, seems no alternative way 
that a group can arrive at a consensus on a program design that would be mqre* 
meaningful or more realistic in thei/ situati<^i^. Two other short, appendices 4- 
scribe the use of Task vlbrk Sheets and provide a glossary of terms used in the 
unit. Additionally, there a comprehensive bibliography, that includes re'fer-' 
ences to, publications and other kinds of training materials that might _be .useful 
in stLffiJtraining. *■ 

The role of the coordinator or group leader in the use of t^|e unit is' 
el^sentially one of facilitator of the group's process; success in the role is 
probably largely dependent- on personal style, knowledgOj about individual • /' 
participants, 'and familiarity with the situation within which those using the 
training unit are operating. The leader is to be chosen fron the planning 
group by the grqup members, and there is no separate set of materials intended 
specifically for the coordinator or loader although some suggestions are^ 
given to him in the unit materials. 



I - 



groduct Dgvelo]^ent and Testing 

As the Ediicational Management Program focus tr^iAing evolved fxm 

* f 

work in an earlier program, 'and from analysis of school staff needs three 
general areaS of prograft planning were defined: establishing program pur- 
poses, designing programs, and' evali^ting the programs. Continuing analysis 
and Conceptualization ^dicated that a crucial area th^fc^had been omitted 
initially was that of planning for actual implanentation in the classrooms 
of the pVograns that had been designed .or implemented. It became increasingly 
clear that the design or choice of a progi*am that would meet the identifi^ 
needs, goals and objectives for a program would niQt be sufficientp-.-dften^ 
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well-designed programs were weakened, pr in sane, cases not actually provided 

^ \ " ^ ' - 

in the classrooms, because insufficient ajtfejition had bo.^ given to the many 

pi;oblems that might bfe encountered in installation of the program. 

The Heed for a training unit in the Educational Management Program 
directed specifically to the tasks of ijnplementing programs -in schools was 
first stated by Banathy and Jen]cs in 1970,, and general plans for. the devel- 
- opment of such' a unit included in. the proposed scope of program work for 1971 ■ 
^ * (Far West Laboratory, September 1970). PreparatiQn 'of a more" detailed .state- . 
ment of pl^s on which actual development wrk could be based had to be 
• delved until late iii 1971 (Jenks,' 1971). The tentative objectives of the 
i proposed unil* defined at .that time included:' conceptual knowledge of varieties 
of management styles and their implications . for school staffs who must.imple-, 
ment programs; knowledge of the elements of a good implementation plan; skills 

in assessment and choice of a particular leadership style and in the develop- 
n , ■ I ... 

. ment- of a specific ^implementation plan; the provision of techniques to assess. 

existing management styles in operation in a given school or district: and 

guidelines to deteimine organizational j-equiranents. 

The program' $taff issued a sub-contract with an^.extemal agency (Problan 

Solving, Inc. of San Rafael, California) to assist in the development of a . 

prototype of a juhit designer! to achieve these objectives. TTiis consulting firm 

was chosen because the president of the firm had specialized in assisting 

schools and other agencies in the developnent and installation of innovative 

. programs; he had extensive loiowledge of the problems and pit- falls in this 

process, gained from work in a variety of school settings. 

Testing of Draft Prototype 
* « 

A draft of the prototype version was used in three class meetings of a ; 
r ^ ccxirse at .California "State University, San Francisco, in late March 1972. 
^ 'Jhere wa's a "debriefing" of the studehts following the use. of the unit,, and 

ERIC L ' . . .10 ' . 



the faeuity.monber responsible for the cojarse prepared a very thoughtful 
CT^itiqiie 6i the 'unit (Putter) .-^TTie following .excerpts from* the critiqu? are 

Resented because this prototype test had an jji^jortant* influence on the transi 

(' ■ ' 

tion from a skill-lcno\vledge oriented unit to one that is a process -guide. 
> " ■' • , 

•7^y people in the Seminar indicated that they were .pleased to 
have had this experience. None indicated the opposite. The sug- 
gestions which' follow are in addition" %o tlie.ones Mde by the 
, Seiiijjmr on ApriL-4th. . .-{^iy strongest react^ to the document it- 
• self is very positive in that it systematizes the process- of 
; program implemehtatioh. The orie. through twenty points listed on 
page 9 and -d^ailed iri. the rem^der of the^ draft makes it j)ossible 
to learn IjowTo iinplonenf a program. The twenty step analysis' is 
' a^sound orte *&nd much needed in Educational Administration. 

Typical .literature in the field would include bits and pieces of 
. the twenty steps, but not in the complete and consistent wav set 
•'•^orth by. Brokes." ' , 

"To make it' a more effective training document, I would suggest 
adding some of the 'concepts presented orally that are not ad- 
equately developed in the draft as follows: 

1. Extrinsic and intrinsic motiyators. 

2. Zero-games vs. -non- zero games, 

3. Working the problem and not the people. 

The class presentations in those areas (and others) were helpful 
in developing. a clearer conceptualization of participative man- 
aganent. This 'type of managonent requires a high level of human 
relations skills and know-how. Any strengthening of the H-R 
factors would be a gain. I also think that a bit more content-" 
should be developed regarding resistance tb change and how to 
deal with it.... At the subsequent meeting of the seminar, the 
suggestion was made that the document did not provide quite 
'c.xough inputs to give at least one student the confidence he felt 
he needed in the general area of coping with resistance. I had 
the feeling that many others agreed." 

Following this prototype test, a one day critique Session was held by 
the development staff and the 'following external specialists: 

Dr. Don Barbee . Dr. Richard Snow 

Department of Educational Administrati6n 'School of Education - 
California State- Universit)' • Stanford University 



Nfr. Roger 'Falge ' ' 
Marin County Schoals Office 
San Rafael, California 



^ThQ unit objjectives and content were quite extensively revised based on 
the results o£ the prototype test 'and external critiques. "piirUen rather 
specific objectives related to steps in the in?>lementation planning process. 
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were defined tentatively. The rationale for the content revisions, and 
the newly defined objectives werg described in a progress report sutenitted 
to the funding agency (Educational Managjanent Program, April 1973) • The 
following kinds of content revisions were made: * 

1^0 problem: simulations were developed for potential use by trainees, 
2^ Didactic material was revised to place more anphasis on grpup 

process problems, * ^ 

3, A manual of, procedures was developed to assist trainee groups. 

' " • /< > , 

^ Target Audience Assessment " ^ ^ . - 

In order to .obtain more infomation about the characteristics and needs of 

the school staffs for whom the unit was intended, a one and a^ half day planning 

♦ 

meeting was arranged for eight administrators from the San Bafael, California 
School District in March 1973. Participants were asked to read the revised unit 
in advance, but were also asked not to refer to it during the meeting. They 
were, in effect, asked to undertake the task of planning, for program implementa- ^ 
tion on their own. ,The unit materials were used only tp describe an approach to 
their planning task and to suggest important issues to be considered. Although 
the group was composed of both elementary and secondary administrators,, they 
chose to plan for the implmentation of a new early childhood program. The 
following conclusions about the planning process were reached, based on direct 
observation of the process by program staff and, on written comments and ques- 
tionnaire responses made by the participants in the training session: 

1. The group, though experienced and competent administrators, mixed 

the *V;hat" and "how'* of planning. ^ Goals and process were continually 

confused, apparently with no recognition by the participants^at 

thi3 v/as happening. , , 

* 

2. The participants used terminology related to implonentation planning 

ERIC , 12 , 
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in quite differerit way$, resulting m some confusion arid disagree- 
ment -that delayed ^^rogress^ in thte development of a plaril 
3. The group was not prepared to deal^with the probl«n of establishing 
^ a budget' for the project being planned, or to consider the relation 
between xosts.and^ alternative program -chat:actQristics. 
Hie person chosen by the^^roup as a leader, because he was quite 
' familiar with the program being planned, was not experienced in the 
^ piianning processes, anH so was unable t^ keep the group on target 
I * * or to facilitate its wotk* 

' The .ijnpleir'=*ntation'ptlan produced during the planning session was 
Judged by the staff^ol^rvers to be inadequate as a basis for 
actually starting up; a program. 
, 6. The pai^tic^pants thought the unit materials to be appropriate to 

th^ir ability aiid escperience, and viewed the emphasis on participative 
managefiiexit very positively. As a group, the participants varied in 
their opinicps aboi|t the need for feedback in the unit/or self- tests, 

and about whetJier a group leader chosen by the pa:fticipants was being 
» 

, given too muclj responsibility for the success or failure of the 
planning activities. 
■^^ nie experience gained from this use of the mit, and the increased under- 
standing of potential target audiences led to another revision of the goals 
^d^ objectives. A de^Qription.of the revised unit was presented in a second 
progress report submitted to NIE (Educational Management Program, Septonber 1973) 
This report alao includes a discussion of the plans' for and results of a field 
test of the revised unit. ' ,^ - 

Preliminary Form Testing • • <^ 

Ti\'o test^ites had Been scheduled for the summer of 1973 using classes 
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of educational administrators at two different institutions * The enrollment 

at onexollege was insufficient to justify conducting the course, however, so 

that only one test site at California State University, San Francisco, was 

available. There v;ere seventeen participants, in the field test, all of whan 

were working for a master's degree in educational administration. About two- r" 
« 

thirds of the students were in preservice training for elementary or secondary 
positions; the remainder of the group included a curriculum specialist, a? 
counselor, a special education consultant and a school administrator. In 
short, tlie group was very heterogeneous with res{)ect to prior experience, and 
could not in any way be seen as sharing a caranon instructional planning problan. 

The program staff introduced the unit, and divided the class into three 
groups. Each group was asked to choose its own leader and to proceed through 
the unit as designed. A simulated problem was-proyided by the staff to each 
group, if the group wished to use' it. After these arrangonents had been 
made, the program staff acted only as observers of the process, and did not 

r 

intervene further. No group actually used the simulated problem, as a basis 
for the implementation planning;, each group identified a problem of its own, 
but these problems themselves were in s^e sense simulated since the group 
manbers could not share a concnon problem. 

The time allowed for this unit within the context of the total course 
prevented the collection of infonnation about specific gains resulting fran 
the use of the unit. The opinion data and ratings of the unit did indicate . » 

markedly increased awareness of the importance of implementation planning, re- 
flected participant judgments that the tasks outlined for the improvement in im- 
plemtratation planning were useful, and reported increased confidence that par- 

) 

ticipants could perform the tasks required for successful planning. The 
participant:? believed that the plans they produced would be useful as a basis for 
introducing a program in a school, and rated the training materials, on the ^ ^ 
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average, some^vhat higher than moderately useful (on a seven point scale) in 
increasing their ability to do good planning. The participants also said^ 
that they thought the material needed more examples and clarification, that 
more attention should be given to the way the group leader is chosen, and • 
'that a number of pages were unnecessarily confusing and should be rewritten. 

External Specialist Review . 

The unit was again heavjly edited and portions rewritten, and the 
separate materials on how to conduct the training workshop were incorporated . 
with the actual workshop Materials. This revised unit was then sent, with 
supplanentary information about the history of its developnent, purposes, and 
so oh, to five external reviewers. The reviewers were chosen to represent a 
diversity' of backgrounds and experience. They^were: 

» * 

Dr. Roger Kaufinan Dr. Thonas Lorch 

U.S. International University 'Director of Instructional Services 



San Diego, California 



Dr. Herb Salinger 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 



Tamalpais Union High, School District . 
Larkspur, California 

Mr. Hanlon Tharp 
Principal 

San Rafael Elementary School District 
San Rafael, California 
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Kfr. Joseph V/ardlaw 
Director of Development 
Vallejo Unified School District 
Valiejo, California ' 

The reviewers were asjied to respond to the following questions: 

1. IvTiat about the need for the content of the unit by school staffs? 

2. Do the goals and objectives represent important outcomes?' 

3. How well does the unit address the objectives? 

4. Is the organization of the content coherent? 
15. VJhat about the format of the unit? ^ 

6. Do you have any specific suggestions for changes, additional 
materials, needed directions, exercises, models, etc.? 

7. Any other concerns? ^ _ 

15 



As expected, these reviewers responded in a variety of wayg, including 
extensive interlinear coninents in the unit itself. A former program staff 
member was asked to organize the consnents and responses in a comprehensible f 
summary document for use by the progtam staff in possible further revision 
of the unit (York). This summary report had 17 pages, and cannot be easily ' 
summarized further for the purpose of this ^^eport. Half of the report dealt 
with the responses to the first six questions listed above, and^the remainder- 
with suggestions for page by page changes, dra;vn largely from the interlinear 
coiRlients. 'The^ responses of the reviewers were carefully attended to in makings 
additional revisions to the unit. ITie report is essentially a staff working 
paper, on file in the program archives, and it is not included here because 
it was based on a version of the unit no longer being used* 

Revised PreliJDinary Form Testing 

^ yShen revision of the unit was ccnr!pleted, arrangements were made for 
another field test of 'the unit conducted in August 1974. For this field test, 
six staff monbers from the Nfountain View, California High School District 
came to the Laborator>' for five successive half day working se*ssions. This 
group was faced with the problem of planning for the introduction of a^ new* 
career education program in one of the high schools in, the district. Tlie 
decision had been made by the district to. install such a program in the 
school, and staff members had contacted .the Laboratory ^EBCE program! staff for 

assistance in preparation for the progtaiiK In a very real sense, this group / 

7 / 

provided an opportunity to test the unit m what jvas very nearly tile ^optimum j 

\ ' \ ( j • ' 

situation for which it was intended-. f 1 

When the planning meetings started, it was expected-diaf this group would 

have an implanenration plan at the conclusion of the fifth sp&sion. V/hei^^^ey 

had completed the five work sessions, however, they said t^t they were not 

^ satisfied with the plan they had and would prefer to do additional work on it. 

ERIC . 16 . * 



Tliey agreed to send their final plan to the program s.taff.at a later time, 
but the plan has not yet been received; it seems most likely that witti the 
opening of school in the fall the planning group simply did not have toine to ' 
assonble arid jvork more on thd. plan. As discussed, below, the .planners ' 
diss.atisfaction with the plan .produced, in no way indicates that the group was 
dissatisfied with the training or group planning experience. On the contrary, 
they appeared to believe it quite useful, and sane measure of its value to 
them niay be indicated by the fact they they recognized the inadequacy of the 
plans they produc9d. The caranents made at the time they were discussing^ their 

• • * * 

plan indicated that one of the major outcomes of the plmming process .w^s an 

lav;areness that the task of designing the program to be introduced in the. 

\ \ ' \/ ^ 

school had simply not b.een don^with any degree of thoroughness. Much of the 

time that was to be devoted to planning^ for the implementation of the program 

was in fact devoted.^ to a very hasty design of major features of the program 

to be introduced. The consensus of the group wa? that this had been vt^ry 

useful to' them, but the question of whether the group ever produced either 

a satisfactory program design or a usable implanentntion plan remain^ 

unanswered, ' • - 

Responses to open ended and limited ^response opinion questions about the 

planning process ahd the materials in the training unit showed that the group 

found the unit and .experience valuable to them, felt the unit would be of 

V 

value to school staffs and believed they had learned a great deal as a result 
ofjismg the unit. They also said they thought that' users of the* unit^ needed 
more directions and more examples to show what was to be acca^plished at the 
conclusion of each step of the planning sequence. Additionally, they reccxn- 
mended that future users of the unit have a program design available tp them 
before plannii)g for the implementation of the program, that sections be 

4 
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rewritten mqre in outline foim with an introduction describing the intended 
outcomes for each section, that .the tksk of preparing a mission -statement be 
Clarified, and that the pppposed sequencing of planning tasks as presented ' 
in the unit be reconsidered. • * , 

Preparation of CXirrent Version ' \^ ■ - 

The unit was again edit^ and^ partially rewritten during the fall of 1974, 
and used one more tme.- Th^ most recent use of the unit was not designed as 
a field tebt\ rather,*^ arrangements :had been^made by another division of the 
Laboratory foi; members 6f the' central, of fice of a school district to use all 
of the Educational Management 'products in sequence, -me motivation of the 
group for participating in these sessions was in, part external. The problem 
chosen by the grpup as the "theme"- for all the training was not predominantly . 
an instruQtional ^ne; they were concerned vdth increasing the usage by 
students of ;iudio- visual and other materials in a learning resource center ' " 
located in each of the Mgh schools in the district.^ The Laboratory staff ^ 
member who had' been primarily responsible fot the development of the Planning^ 
Program Im plementation unit was the coordinator for all of these traihing • ' 
sessions; a staff member from the Educational Management Program attended the 
meet;ings, when PPl was used, as an observer but no field test data were ob- 
tained in this instancie. 

At the conclusion of the second session using PPI it became evident that 
this|Toup, working, on the problem, they had defined, dnd under the conditions 
of training could not proceed very successfully with the unit as designed. 
In the remaining three sessions (this version was designed for ohly five 
three hour sessions), the coe^inator took on a much more directive role than 
specified in the unit, using the unit as a guide and resource for. the .training. 
Used in this Way, the group produced a document that should probably be quit)?' 

\ • 1.8 / ' O ' 
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useful .for them as a detailed or anncftated list o£ major tasks to be accom- 
plished in progressing toward their particular objectives, with at least 
tentative milestone dates associated with the tasks. A copy of this plan has 

been-include.d in tHe program file, but at bast it can^be considered only as a 

• * -V ' • * 

draft program design, ^ 

\ ' { * ♦ ^ \ - 

The present version of the unit represents a revision of the unit used ' 

in this last situation. TTie major change introduced was to devote a larger 
' portion of the time (essentially, two three-hoUr sessions) to placing . imple- 
mentation planning in the context o'f overall instructional planning, with i ' \ , ■ 
cautions and directions in the event that the planning grouij has not given \> ' 
eAough consideration to instructional program purposes and desi^ 

■ / 

\ . Conclusion ' >. ^ . \ 

\ ^ ■ — _ , ' • ■ 

The extensive reviety, prototype testing and revision proc,ess,e^ have 

indicated that this^unit is dii^ected to v^ry important objectives which are > 

crucial to the final success of insthictional program 'planning and installa-, 

<|ion. There also seems to be merit in approaching" the^ implementation planning 

taik using a process guide, but it is not yet evident in'detail \ihat is accom- 
< ♦ 

p] ished i/sing the unit, or how much the accomplishments are related' to in- 
creased appreciatioji *and understanding of processes and^what part is related 
to increased knowl-edge, or^ awareness of lack of knowledge. Additionally, the 
need for^^d the role 6f a group leader or external coordinator is not clear, 
nor is there evp.dence that the use of this: process guid^ will accomplish -the' 
stated goal of enablir^chool staff to produce an implai|entation' plan that ' 
can be used by other school staff, 'l ' 

The decision has been^made by the Far West Laborat^' inanagement groyp- 
that an interim inventory of this unit in its present foim'^should not be 

produced and sold by the Laboratory through its Educational Services Division. 

\ . ' ■ - ^ 
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At pre sent ,^ there are no funds available for cohtiniied or new developnent 
work tb achieve the goals to which the unit is directed/and it seans unlikely 
that such funds would become available in the foreseeable future.. The best • ' 
disseminationjstratep^ under these c'ircumstances. seons to be that of submitting 
the unit for inclusion in the ERIC system', thus making it available in the 
public domain .without any stated product claijus* 

.^A' small inventory of - tl|ie unit will be retained by the Laboratory for 
' possible staff use, o^ fov Additional field testing, should the opportunity 
arise * , 
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